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RBAN renewal is coming into its 

own as a municipal program after 

several years of false starts, hesi- 
tancy, and delay. The Housing Act of 1954 
provided for the new concept of urban re- 
newal and thus represented, potentially, 
one of the most significant pieces of federal 
legislation ever enacted. The term means an 
approach to the physical problems of cities 
through conservation, rehabilitation, and 
urban redevelopment. It is intended to re- 
lieve some of the pressure on the controver- 
sial and extremely expensive programs of 
public housing and slum clearance and re- 
development. Urban renewal is finding ac- 
ceptance in cities in all parts of the United 
States, including many communities of less 
than 25,000 population. 

At first the delays in getting urban re- 
newal started were caused by the slow but 
essential job of developing nation-wide 
standards and regulations and, in cities, 
gaining local acceptance from real estate in- 
terests and other affected groups. Later de- 
lays were caused by problems of municipal 
organization for urban renewal, raising the 
money, and making provision for housing of 
persons displaced by renewal projects. 

Urban renewal is not going to function 
well unless it is, so to speak, made a part of 
the official cabinet in the city government. 
It is too dependent upon the work of other 
city departments to function effectively un- 
der an independent board or commission. 
One large city has had a year of successful 
experience with a central agency that has 
pulled together all major phases of the urban 
renewal program (p. 38). In smaller com- 
munities a separate agency probably is not 


needed, but the program still needs status 
within the city planning department or in 
the office of the chief administrator. 

In the long run urban renewal will stand 
or fall on its success in providing housing for 
persons displaced by extensive projects. 
Public housing is only part of the answer for 
a number of reasons. Some cities want as 
little of public housing as possible. The dis- 
placed families often cannot qualify for pub- 
lic housing under income limits and other 
qualifications. Private housing in the lower- 
middle income range often is not available. 
One city is attempting to meet this problem 
by building and operating rental housing for 
displaced families outside the low rent pub- 
lic housing program (p. 41). The program 
aims at providing housing for the in-between 
group that is not eligible for existing public 
housing and cannot afford available private 
housing. 

All cities will benefit from the pioneering 
efforts being made to develop urban re- 
newal standards (pp. 38 and 40). One city 
has developed workable measurements for 
blight in nonresidential areas. Another city 
has devised “‘standard units’ for measuring 
housing depreciation. 

An excellent statement of the wide range 
of career opportunities in government serv- 
ice is contained in a recent publication of the 
Syracuse University Press (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The booklet, Government Careers: 
Opportunities for College Graduates, describes 
entrance into the public service, manage- 
ment internships, and. the role of graduate 
training. The booklet will be especially use- 
ful for the college undergraduate as a brief 
and readable introduction to the subject. 
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Labor Relations in the City Government 


By DAVID D. ROWLANDS* 


City Manager, Tacoma, Washington 


Municipal officials will need better understanding of labor aspirations and techniques 


of negotiation as more city employees are organized. 


HILE different situations prevail 

in various Communities, it is my 

belief that unionization of city 
employees will increase rather than decrease 
in the years ahead. Most states recognize 
the legal right of municipal employees to as- 
sociate together for the purpose of present- 
ing to the governing authorities their desires 
and opinions on wages, hours of work, and 
other terms and conditions of employment. 
City managers should be aware of this trend 
and of the experience of city managers in 
many cities that work with unions. 

In the following sections I shall outline 
the views of labor, some suggestions for 
management, the importance of a labor- 
Management committee, and negotiation 
techniques for salaries and fringe benefits. 

What Employees Seek from Unionization. 
Employees want group representation to 
present a united front in salaries, wages, and 
other conditions of employment. Specifically 
the following points should be considered: 

1. Employees want the right to negotiate 
with management through representatives 
of their own choosing, and they expect 
bargaining to be in good faith. 

2. Employees expect labor’s objectives or 
requests to be considered by management 
without fear of retaliation or discrimination. 

3. Employees and their representatives 
should be able to express themselves freely 
and openly and to have the right to join 
unions of their own choosing. 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Rowlands was formerly 
planning director and assistant manager in Wichita, 
Kansas; township manager of Mount Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania; and city manager of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, prior to assuming his present position in 
june; 1956. This article is based in part on a talk 

r. Rowlands gave at the 1957 annual conference 
of the International City Managers’ Association. 


4. Union members expect management 
to define grievance procedures clearly. 

5. The representatives of employee unions 
believe that they can assist management in 
stimulating city employees to help raise 
standards and increase the level 
munity service. 

Management’s Viewpoint and Responsibilities. 
The city manager and other management 
officials should consider the following points 
in dealing with unions: 

1. Collective bargaining should be car- 
ried out in an atmosphere of mutual confi- 
dence and a spirit of sincerity. Here is an 
opportunity for management to engage in 
human relations at its best. 

2. Management should develop adequate 
civil service rules or personnel rules and 
regulations. 

3. Although management has the right 
to bargain collectively, many state statutes 
and local ordinances prohibit signed con- 
tracts with unions. 

4. Attempts have been made by union 
leadership in some states to compel munici- 
palities to enter into compulsory arbitration. 
Management must oppose this concept since 
only the elected representatives are ulti- 
mately vested with that responsibility. It is 
a generally accepted legal principle that 
elected officials cannot delegate the author- 
ity vested in them under state laws and 
municipal charters. 

Labor-Management Committees. The process 
of negotiating with anywhere from five to 20 
separate unions becomes quite complicated 
and cumbersome. Highly unionized cities 
are likely to have a number of craft unions 
in addition to the fire and police unions and 
the organization which has the greatest 
number of affiliates, the American Federa- 


of com- 
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tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees. Consequently, I am firmly con- 
vinced of the desirability of creating a labor- 
management committee. This committee 
should have four or five spokesmen for the 
various unions who may be designated as a 
joint labor committee together with the city 
manager and several members of his staff. It 
should be understood that the labor-man- 
agement committee will consider only those 
questions which pertain to salaries, wages, 
fringe benefits, and working | conditions 
which are, in general, applicable to all city 
employees. It still may be necessary for the 
manager and his staff to negotiate with rep- 
resentatives of separate unions on questions 
which are peculiar to those unions alone. 

The joint labor-management committee 
need not be a vehicle for conveying only the 
demands of the employees for improved 
wages, shorter hours, and better working 
conditions, but it should provide a channel 
for reaching the pooled judgment and ex- 
perience of both employees and administra- 
tors in the operation of the various depart- 
ments of the city government. It also can 
give management an opportunity to sell a 
program to the rank and file which city 
management in the larger cities might not 
ordinarily reach. 

Once this labor-management committee 
is created, meetings should be held periodi- 
cally throughout the year. There are always 
matters of common concern which should 
be reviewed constantly so that when actual 
wage and salary negotiations occur prior to 
the preparation of the annual budget, many 
areas of dispute or misunderstanding will 
have been eliminated or resolved to the satis- 
faction of both groups. Do not wait until the 
deadline is approaching for wage, salary, 
and fringe benefit negotiations because the 
information which is hastily compiled can 
be incomplete, misleading, or even in- 
accurate. 

Negotiation Techniques. Finally, the follow- 
ing points should be set forth clearly as city 
policy in wage and salary negotiations: 

1. It should be clearly understood that 
the city manager is acting on behalf of the 
city council as the official negotiator with 
the unions. 


2. Normally the city manager should deal 
only with the business agents of the unions 
or their authorized representatives; other- 
wise, misunderstandings could result, and 
very few objectives could be attained. 

3. Union requests for salary increases and 
fringe benefits should be received in writing. 
It is advisable to keep the city council in- 
formed of the requests that are being made. 
Copies of the minutes of each negotiation 
session should be reproduced and dis- 
tributed to all council members so that they 
will be cognizant of the progress of the 
negotiations. 

4. Discussions on various questions raised 
by unions on salaries, wages, or fringe bene- 
fits for the ensuing year should start at least 
three months before the budget is adopted 
so that a sufficient number of meetings can 
be held to study the problems in their 
entirety. 

5. It is essential that a salary and wage 
survey be completed on an annual basis to 
determine the going rate of pay in the com- 
munity for private employees whose work is 
comparable to that performed by city em- 
ployees. The more firms that can be per- 
suaded to cooperate in such a survey the 
better the results will be. In addition, this 
survey should include the minimum and 
maximum rates for the various positions in 
cities of comparable size and in other gov- 
ernmental agencies in the area. 

An attempt should also be made to en- 
courage union officials to participate in the 
preparation of the survey questionnaire in 
order that all possible points are covered. 
This should also make the survey findings 
more acceptable to both labor and manage- 
ment. It is important to secure as many rep- 
resentative union contracts as possible for 
review purposes. The rates of pay for city 
workers certainly should not exceed the 
going rates for most private firms in the 
community. 

6. In scheduling meetings with either the 
joint labor committee or with representa- 
tives of a particular union, it is important 
that enough time be allotted for an extensive 
consideration of the issues in question. If 
insufficient time is available for a thorough 
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discussion of the problems, management 
may be accused by union representatives of 
not providing them with sufficient time to 
present their case in full. 

7. From the standpoint of publicity re- 
leases, union representatives should have the 
opportunity to advise their membership of 
the proposals made by management as it af- 
fects the budget for the following year be- 
fore the city manager and members of his 
staff release the results to the press and 
radio and television stations. 

8. Occasionally jurisdictional disputes do 
take place between some of the unions. It is 
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my opinion that management should not 
attempt to settle these differences. These 
misunderstandings should be resolved by the 
unions themselves. 

9. In negotiating with union representa- 
tives for fringe benefits, it might be better to 
grant salary adjustments which the em- 
ployees can actually fully appreciate than to 
provide too many fringe benefits. Such bene- 
fits are frequently forgotten by the em- 
ployees after they have been received for 
the first year or two, although the costs for 
these programs constitute a permanent 
financial commitment for the city. 


Modern Concepts of Building Inspection 
By NEIL GOEDHARB* 


City Administrator, Covina, California 


The field of building inspection is moving towards all-purpose inspections, movement of 
building officials between cities, and a broader program for the building department. 


OUR trends can be observed, at least 
in the West, in the administration and 
programs for municipal building de- 

partments. First is the emerging position of 
the general building inspector who covers 
all phases of building activity on each visit. 
Second is the movement of building officials 
from city to city on a promotional ladder. 
Third, the building department is concerned 
with planning, zoning, and housing in addi- 
tion. to its traditional inspections of new 
construction. Fourth, the building depart- 
ment is concerned with service as well as 
regulation. This article briefly describes 
these trends and their implications for city 
managers and other city officials. 

The General Building Inspector. One trend 
that is now emerging slowly but surely is the 
position of the general building inspector 
who inspects all phases of building activity 
in each visit. In the West this position was 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Goedhard was appointed 
city administrator of Covina in November, 1954. He 
holds a master’s degree in public administration 
from the University of Southern California where he 
is currently a lecturer in municipal management. 
His prior experience includes service with the 
United States Department of State and the United 


States High Commissioner for Germany from 1949 
to 1953. 


pioneered and proven successful by Los 
Angeles County with the city of Long 
Beach being the first big municipality to 
follow suit. Born in an emergency situation, 
the city of Covina (11,579) is one of the first 
small cities to convert from the traditional 
to the new general building inspector con- 
cept. 

During the winter of 1955 the population 
boom in Covina was shown by the doubling 
of building activity in one year from 
$3,800,000 to $6,800,000. This brought an 
inspectional crisis as every one of our three 
inspectors (building, plumbing, and elec- 
trical) resigned within a two-month period. 
Due to the already apparent inability of 
each inspector to keep up with the increase 
in building activity, it was near panic be- 
cause the electrical inspector knew too 
little about plumbing inspection, and simi- 
larly the plumbing inspector was not well 
versed in building inspections. No one could 
approve a completed project. During the 
prolonged period preceding the resignation 
of the building inspector, the administration 
of the building department deteriorated and 
so did the public relations of the city. 
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Resolved to experiment with the general 
building inspector in our small jurisdiction 
in order to improve the quality and quantity 
of work, the city of Covina now has had two 
years of successful building inspection. 
Recognizing the ability of the two general 
inspectors, who even before their employ- 
ment were well qualified for inspecting the 
three phases of building activity, our present 
three inspectors have been able to adequate- 
ly handle the building activity increase from 
$6,800,000 in 1955 to $10,900,000 in 1956. 

Granted that the traditional versus the 
new inspector position is still a topic for 
vigorous discussion, the community ap- 
preciates the economy that the general 
building inspector position can bring, the 
public relations value of the all-in-one in- 
spection L.; one official, and the elimination 
of the continual vacation and illness problem 
that the traditional specialized inspector po- 
sition imposes on the chief building official 
and the city manager. 

The Movement of Building Officials. The 
second noticeable trend in this area is the 
general movement of chief building officials. 
In the last two years southern California has 
seen the unprecedented appointment of 
leading building officials in the city of 
Covina from Los Angeles County, in the 
city of Pomona from the city of Oceanside, 
and in the city of Downey from the city of 
Covina. The chief building official vacancy 
in Oceanside was then filled by a successful 
candidate from Whittier, and the Whittier 
vacancy in turn was filled by an inspector 
from Burbank. 

This movement is a radical departure 
from the history of the local building inspec- 
tor who serves his entire career in one juris- 
diction. This concept has an historical be- 
ginning with the appointment of a local 
contractor to serve as building inspector. 
The man who was appointed was well 
known in the community and, because of 
his long building experience in the area, was 
not likely to leave the jurisdiction. As ad- 
ditional inspectors became necessary and 
were recruited from local building and con- 
tracting firms, the senior inspector was ad- 
vanced to department head status and re- 
mained so until his retirement. 
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Because of such factors as the increase in 
population, the building of homes by tract 
developments, improvements in materials 
used in building construction, the modern- 
ization of the Uniform Building Code which 
is being adopted by more and more com- 
munities, the development of urban renewal 
and redevelopment programs, and the 
emphasis of structural engineering in com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, city of- 
ficials have suddenly become aware that 
their chief building official must have more 
qualifications than just some local associa- 
tion with the building and contracting field. 

In addition to the above reasons of a 
technical nature, the entire postwar empha- 
sis on municipal public relations, improve- 
ment in general administration, performance 
budgeting, adequate record keeping, and 
the professionalization of government of- 
ficials has entered the picture in appointing 
the chief building official. Because of this, 
cities are looking for men who possess edu- 
cation beyond the high school level, ex- 
perience in plan checking and semiprofes- 
sional engineering, and some exposure to 
building inspection. 

This may be the first step towards what 
will some day be the “administration- 
oriented” rather than the “technically 
oriented” chief building inspector. For ex- 
ample, educational institutions led by the 
University of Southern California and the 
International Conference of Building Of- 
ficials recently have started classes in build- 
ing department administration. As another 
example, the former Covina building direc- 
tor, now with the newly incorporated city of 
Downey, is working for a degree in public 
administration rather than in his technical 
field. 

A Broader Inspectional Program. Formerly 
the local contractor who became the build- 
ing inspector was charged with inspecting 
new buildings. Today, however, the build- 
ing department is becoming essential in pro- 
viding high standards of municipal ad- 
ministration. 

In planning, the building department is 
the key to the implementation of advanced 
community thought from the planning com- 
mission and city council. Charged with the 
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enforcement of the zoning ordinance, the 
building department must make proper de- 
terminations in issuing building permits 
which ultimately will decide whether a 
community will develop in the manner de- 
sired by the legislative group. 

In Covina much of the recently annexed 
area has been given an interim zone pending 
adoption of our master plan. No develop- 
ment is permitted on interim zoned land 
without a site plan approved by the plan- 
ning commission and the city council. Once 
a site plan is approved, the building depart- 
ment must ensure that the development is 
constructed in accordance with the plan. 
This responsibility is not only an inspec- 
tional one but rather one of such social 
magnitude that it requires a sound percep- 
tion of the building official’s proper role in 
the community. 

With respect to revenue, other than the 
usual building, electrical and plumbing per- 
mits, the building department has become 
the chief aid in the effective and complete 
issuance of business licenses for any con- 
struction in Covina. The general building 
inspectors furnish the public service depart- 
ment with the name of each contractor and 
subcontractor concerned with each building 
permit. The construction project is not 
finally approved until the inspector has re- 
ceived a business license clearance from the 
public service department for each con- 
tractor. 

In the annual reissuance of business 
licenses, the building department, along 
with the planning and fire departments, is 
keeping up the values of the community by 
checking every apartment, commercial, and 
industrial building for correct zoning, 
proper electrical wiring, adequate housing 
standards, elimination of fire hazards, and 
removal of unsanitary conditions. No busi- 
ness licenses are issued until these three de- 
partments collectively give their approval. 

Additional items that now hinge on the 
building department include the approval of 
all fences around swimming pools, advance 
planning with the planning department for 
the proposed attack on home rehabilitation 
in conjunction with our new master plan, 


and continually providing information to all 
city departments on activities in all parts 
of the community as measured by structural 
activity. 

A Service Organization. The fourth trend 
that is appearing during this “do-it-your- 
self” era is that of building service to all 
citizens. This approach is in contrast to the 
old tradition of inspections that were limited 
to watching the poor builders and contrac- 
tors and harassing the amateurs in the do- 
it-yourself evolution which has spread across 
the United States. 

The future building administrator will 
have to develop and sell the positive phases 
of building department service. This does 
not imply the establishment of any archi- 
tectural, structural, or engineering activities 
that are within the province of architects, 
engineers, and contractors. On the con- 
trary, this service will emphasize such posi- 
tive techniques as the place inspections 
have in establishing and maintaining high 
structural values in the community, quick 
response to requests for inspections, the 
providing of an over-all inspection by one 
inspector on one visit rather than by three 
inspectors on three visits, counseling citizens 
on potential violations by positive com- 
ments and suggestions, and the establish- 
ment of written departmental policies so 
that the inspector and inspected will know 
what is required. 

Conclusions. The chief building official of 
tomorrow, on the basis of four apparent 
trends today, will be an administrator versed 
in the general techniques of building con- 
struction. 

His development is the outgrowth of 
such postwar factors as the great building 
boom; the technical developments in build- 
ing construction; the spread of building 
codes; the implementation of the urban re- 
habilitation, renewal, and development pro- 
grams; the raising of the service standards in 
municipal government and building ad- 
ministration with an equal insistence of 
lowering governmental costs by taxpayers; 
and the increased community role of the 
building department. 





Determining and Evaluating Citizen Needs 


By JOHN A. PAULUS* 


Township Manager, Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


Several methods can be used to determine citizen needs and desires with reasonable ac- 
curacy. Evaluation, however, involves weighing intangibles of city policies and services. 


ETERMINING and evaluating citi- 
zen needs and desires often are dif- 
ficult since, as with most social 

science problems, no definite formulas are 
available. Each municipality is different 
from all others in type, size, temperament, 
background, and customs. Nevertheless 
some means of determining citiien needs 
and desires are known, and possible means 
of evaluating those needs and desires can be 
considered. 


DETERMINING CrTIZEN NEEDS 

Six ways of determining citizen needs can 
be used by city officials. 

Petitions. One time-honored method is by 
petition. The first type is the legal petition 
where the signer commits himself under law 
to a certain course of action or for a specific 
preference that in most instances would not 
take place without the petition. An example 
is the petition for street improvements that 
would not take place unless a majority or a 
fixed percentage of the abutting property 
owners both request the improvement and 
agree to be assessed for it. A similar petition 
in reverse is one where a specific percentage 
of property owners may protest certain types 
of improvements. 

The second type of petition is the popu- 
larity poll. These petitions are ones circu- 
lated over a wide area of the community or 
throughout the community to promote or 
protest some action or activity that may or 
may not have a direct or substantial connec- 

*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Paulus was township 
secretary and assistant manager of Mount Lebanon 
prior to his appointment as township manager in 
January, 1953. He holds a master’s degree in public 
administration from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This article is based in part on a talk given 


at the 1957 annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 
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tion with the signers. Examples of such peti- 
tions include those protesting the improve- 
ment of a major highway or promoting some 
recreation facility. Petitions of this nature 
are seldom worth much. Frequently people 
sign as a favor to the person who presented 
the petition without really considering the 
matter. Their names among hundreds or 
thousands of others mean little since they are 
not committed financially or personally to 
the petition. 

Public Hearings. A second method of de- 
termining needs and desires that has great 
popularity is the public hearing. This device 
is used by all levels of government. As far as 
municipal government is concerned, public 
hearings are often required by local ordi- 
nance or state law for certain activities. In 
addition, many municipalities make use of 
public hearings on controversial issues even 
though they are not required by law. 

Hearings can be very useful, and they can 
be quite misleading. When used to deter- 
mine facts and opinions, they frequently 
shed a great deal of light on a particular 
issue. However, if they are used just as a 
forum for outspoken minority groups and if 
this situation is not recognized by the body 
holding the hearing, they can be quite mis- 
leading and even dangerous. 

Unfortunately in some sections the idea 
has gotten around that public hearings are a 
matter of right and that everyone has the 
opportunity to be heard. This of course is not 
the purpose of the hearing. The hearing is 
for the benefit of the organization conduct- 
ing it as a guide in formulating policy. Its 
purpose is not to give literally everyone in 
town a chance to say something. 

Requests and Complaints. The most com- 
mon means for citizens to communicate 
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their needs and desires to the municipal 
government is by requests and complaints. 
These may be classified according to meth- 
od, such as letters, telephone calls, and in 
person and also according to the person to 
whom they are addressed, such as ad- 
ministrators, councilmen, and the city 
council. Requests and complaints can be of 
a significant nature or very unimportant. 
Likewise, they vary from the ridiculous to 
the very valuable and thoughtful sugges- 
tions. In every case, however, they should be 
considered and action taken even if that 
action is a flat rejection. 

Frequently individual requests and com- 
plaints have more validity and significance 
than the popularity petition mentioned pre- 
viously or mob tactics at a public hearing. 
Even if letters are promoted by a group for 
a specific purpose, the fact that individuals 
writing them are willing to take the time 
and effort to do so indicates that they have 
a more than passing interest. 

One aspect of this form of expression, 
however, should be kept in mind. Twenty- 
five letters may seem like a great number, 
especially to an elected councilman. These, 
however, can be from some minority inter- 
est and really not express the desires of most 
citizens or even a substantial number of 
them. 

Elections. In a democratic society one of 
the most cherished rights is that of election. 
This is one of the most accurate ways of de- 
termining citizen needs and desires. As with 
most of the means thus far discussed, elec- 
tions can be both positive and negative. 
That is, candidates for office that advocate 
certain things will show by the number of 
votes attracted whether the majority of citi- 
zens agree. In the reverse, a candidate who 
has been in office and runs for re-election 
will learn by the number of votes cast for 
and against him whether his ideas on the 
needs and desires of citizens were correct. 

Other ways that popular elections may 
indicate the needs and desires of citizens 
are by use of the initiative, referendum, and 
recall. 

Organizations. Every community has sev- 
eral organizations through which or from 
which citizen needs and desires can be ex- 
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pressed. One of the most significant is the 
city council itself. As the elected representa- 
tives of the people, the members of council 
are presumed to have the pulse of the pub- 
lic. The pulse may be felt by any of the 
ways mentioned above or by a determined 
effort on the part of councilmen to discuss 
problems with their constituents. Similarly, 
determination of needs and desires may 
come from official citizen boards and com- 
missions of the municipality. Certainly, the 
members of the planning commission and 
similar advisory bodies have contacts with 
large numbers of persons and groups who 
communicate their ideas through these ad- 
visory agencies. 

A little farther removed from the official 
government are organizations of varied 
types. These organizations can be organized 
for the specific purpose of lobbying, or their 
activities to assist the government in deter- 
mining needs and desires can be indirect. 
To mention a few are churches, service 
clubs, fraternal organizations, professional 
societies, labor unions, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, commercial and industrial groups, 
taxpayers’ and home-owners’ organizations, 
parent-teacher associations, and neighbor- 
hood and regional civic associations. Fre- 
quently, persons can be members of several 
of these, often when they are on opposite 
sides of any given question. Today the 
lobbyists and pressure groups are coming 
more and more into their own. 

Observation. The final method of deter- 
mining citizen needs and desires is just plain 
observation and good sense on the part of 
the policy makers and administrators. Often 
this is the only means available on a par- 
ticular issue, problem, or proposed change 
in service. Capable governmental officials, 
whether elected or appointed, after a period 
of time gain a sense of responsibility and 
direction that is not easy to explain in an 
academic fashion but still permits them to 
ascertain what the citizens of the commu- 
nity want and need in governmental services. 


EvaLuatTinG Citizen NEEDS 
Means of evaluating citizen needs and 
desires are at least as complicated and often- 
times more elusive than the means of deter- 
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mining them. When considering the ex- 
pansion or contraction of municipal serv- 
ices, including the establishment of new 
ones or the abolition of existing ones, com- 
parisons are necessary in at least two re- 
spects. One of these is to compare the 
standard of service currently rendered with 
the ideal standard and with the standard re- 
quested. The second is to compare the 
service requested with others that may be 
needed in the community. 

These evaluations should assist to a great 
extent in determining whether certain 
services should be implemented now, in the 
future, or not at all. Certainly the choice is 
not difficult to make if the current standard 
is reasonably adequate in comparison with 
ideal standards as promulgated by profes- 
sional organizations and if there are other 
services that are inadequate or nonexistent 
that are also needed. 

As mentioned earlier, the lobbyist and the 
pressure group have come into their own in 
our time. Therefore, great care should be 
given in evaluating citizen needs and desires 
by considering the source of any request. A 
great hue and cry cau be raised by a rela- 
tively small group that is sometimes so im- 
pressive that anyone concerned actually be- 
lieves that the group represents a large seg- 
ment of the community. 

An evaluation should take into account 
the people that appear to be neutral on an 
issue or at least have not been interested 
enough to make an expression. Those so- 
called neutrals, if forced into taking sides to 
the extent that they may vote in a referen- 
dum, may well be against the proposal 
under consideration. 

Changes in Policy or Service. In evaluating 
needs and desires, the consequences of any 
change in government policy or service 
should be weighed. That is, will the change 
create a precedent that will force the gov- 
ernmental unit, at least morally, to make 
similar changes in other fields even though 
they are not as needed as the immediate 
ones? 


EVALUATING CITIZEN NEEDS 


An example would be the community 
that presently operates from a central fire 
station. Agitation arises for the establish- 
ment of a subsidiary station in-one area of 
the city. The question then arises: Is there 
as much justification for two or three addi- 
tional stations? At this point an evaluation 
should be made on whether the cost of con- 
structing and operating several more fire 
stations is justifiable because of possible sav- 
ings in life and property and reduced fire 
insurance rates. 

Existing Plans. Another evaluation process 
that should certainly take place is to study 
the relation of a specified change to existing 
plans for the community. These plans should 
include the physical or comprehensive 
master plan, economic plans for the future, 
and administrative plans. Some of these 
plans may only be for the next few years and 
some may be far-reaching ones for the next 
quarter of a century. While plans must be 
flexible to meet changing conditions, they 
should not be so flexible as to be thrown 
completely out of alignment in an effort to 
placate a vocal pressure group. Any major 
change in the comprehensive plan, to cite 
one example, should take place only after 
most serious study and deliberation. 

Experienced Judgment. The final means of 
evaluating citizen needs and desires is the 
experienced judgment of governmental of- 
ficials and administrators. Frequently, coun- 
cilmen, managers, and others reach a state 
of insight where they can feel the value of 
any particular need or desire on the part of 
a citizen. Without being able to reduce their 
thinking process to writing, they still know 
that some needs should be implemented, 
and some should not be. In all likelihood, 
the means previously mentioned take place 
in the mind without a conscious effort in 
exercising this experienced judgment. Nev- 
ertheless, it is one of the most valuable 
contributions that a municipal policy-maker 
or executive can give to his office. 





News of the Month 





Integrated City Agency Speeds 
Up Urban Renewal 


HE Baltimore Urban Renewal and 

Housing Agency has had one year of ex- 
perience as the central municipal agency for 
urban renewal functions. Formerly several 
city agencies were responsible for land clear- 
ance, housing code enforcement, and other 
activities. 

In February, 1956, the mayor appointed 
a board of six nationally known experts in 
housing, planning, and city administration 
to study urban renewal administration in 
Baltimore. The board reported in Septem- 
ber, 1956, with 15 recommendations, 11 of 
which could be put into effect immediately. 
These 11 recommendations were adopted, 
and the Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency was established in January, 
1957. In addition to establishment of a cen- 
tral urban renewal agency, other recom- 
mendations provided for the following: the 
public housing program was transferred ad- 
ministratively to the new agency while re- 
taining a legal identity; the housing bureau, 
with responsibility for housing code en- 
forcement, was transferred from the health 
department to the new agency and sub- 
stantially expanded; responsibility for land 
clearance, formerly vested in the redevelop- 
ment commission, was transferred to the new 
agency, and the redevelopment commission 
was abolished; the new agency was given re- 
sponsibility for preparing detailed neighbor- 
hood plans in renewal areas, formerly a 
function of the department of planning; 
and area projects, formerly a part of the de- 
partment of welfare, were added to the new 
agency to serve neighborhood and com- 
munity groups in renewal areas. 

Several other recommendations have 
been partially put into effect or are in 
progress including the reorganization of the 
planning department and establishment of 
capital budgeting. The new agency has 
succeeded in pulling together the various 
components of a comprehensive urban re- 
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newal program which had been divided 
among different city agencies with resultant 
confusion and lack of progress. Two large 
areas, in addition to eight areas already in 
various stages of planning and redevelop- 
ment, have now been officially designated 
for urban renewal by the Baltimore City 
Council. Plans are progressing satisfactorily 
for designating other areas in the near 
future including the entire downtown area 
as one specific planning unit. An ordinance 
affecting this downtown area is now before 
the city council—OLiver C. Winston, 
director, Baltimore Urban Renewal 
Housing Agency. 


and 


Develops Housing Standards 
for Urban Renewal 


USTIN, Texas, is to proceed with a de- 

tailed housing and urban renewal sur- 

vey of 10 square blocks under a survey and 

planning advance pending the approval of 

the Federal Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. 

The urban renewal program in Austin 
began in 1954 with a brief study of a blighted 
section of the city by a citizens’ committee, 
the Greater East Austin Development Com- 
mittee. This committee made a general ap- 
praisal of a selected area and the needs for 
an improvement program. The city council 
then submitted a workable program to ob- 
tain acceptance from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. A grant of $18,008 
was then given to Austin for an urban area 
survey of a neighborhood of 284 acres. The 
federal grant was used to establish a city 
department of urban renewal with a staff of 
four persons. 

The first job of the new department was 
to conduct a survey to delineate precisely 
the urban renewal area, and a method of 
“standard units’’ was utilized. Four degrees 
of housing depreciation were developed: 
conservable, rehabilitable, questionable, and 
dilapidated. Major and minor deficiencies 
were established for these classifications. 
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Major deficiencies were principally of two 
types relating to structural damage and 
condition of walls, floors, roof, or founda- 
tion. Minor deficiencies were classified for 
less essential items such as door and window 
frames, stairs and railings, exterior paint, 
porches, chimneys, and walls and floors. 
The urban renewal staff investigated 1,172 
housing units in eight weeks by a “wind- 
shield survey”’—that is, each unit was 
studied from a car as the staff rode through 
the entire area. 

Each house was given a general grading 
according to the division of deficiencies ob- 
served, and the data were posted on a 
housing map of the area. This provided the 
information for a report to the city council 
and the delineation of the area of 10 square 
blocks for more detailed planning for an 
urban renewal project.—L. Wayne Go.p- 
EN, director of urban renewal, Austin. 


To Reduce Central Area 
Congestion 
MIXTURE of residential, commercial, 
and office types of development has 
been adopted as policy by the London 
County Council for the central area of 
England’s largest city. 

A report of the council, A Plan To Combat 
Congestion in Central London, points out that 
the population of the central area has de- 
clined from 424,000 in 1911 to 225,000 in 
1951 (see City Hall Bookshelf). The increas- 
ing development of office buildings in the 
central area is squeeLing out not only resi- 
dential accommodations for students, em- 
ployees, and others residing in the area but 
also is leading to a shortage of hotel space 
and even threatening the existence of 
theaters, restaurants, and other enterprises 
that contribute to the character of the cen- 
tral area. 

The policy means that plot ratio will be 
applied together with mixed uses in all new 
building developments. The plot ratio will 
control indirectly the residential and em- 
ployment densities to avoid overdevelop- 
ment of sites. Mixed development will be 
encouraged to provide apartment units and 
hotel space in conjunction with off-street 
parking, stores, restaurants, and offices. 


The apartment and hotel units will be 
built in high-rise buildings away from street 
traffic noises. The county council will pro- 
vide assistance to companies in locating of- 
fices away from the central area and see that 
appropriate steps are taken to preserve the 
character of older buildings of historical in- 
terest and value. 


Issues Directory of Council-Man- 
ager Cities in Europe 


The International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation has issued a Directory of Council-Man- 
ager Municipalities in Europe (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The directory includes 325 mu- 
nicipalities in five European countries: Fin- 
land, 144; Germany, 54; Ireland, 30; Nor- 
way, 55; and Sweden, 42. Because of the 
variety of national and local laws in these 
countries, the council-manager municipali- 
ties include cities, towns, counties, cCity- 
counties, and rural municipalities. 

At the beginning of 1958 these five coun- 
tries had a total of 1,534 council-manager 
communities. The directory does not include 
119 counties and 1,090 smaller cities, towns, 
and villages in Germany. Information on 
these places is not presently available; these 
places will be included in a future edition of 
the directory. A brief explanation is pre- 
sented for each country on the legal status, 
authority, responsibility, and functions of 
the municipal administrators. Information 
is presented on differences as well as similari- 
ties compared with American practice. 


Begins Joint Police and Fire 
Training Program 
HE Evanston, Illinois, city council has 
approved a public safety training pro- 
gram for policemen to receive training in 
the duties of firemen and for firemen to re- 
ceive police training. Under the plan, which 
is voluntary for both firemen and policemen, 
each employee will receive a salary increase 
of $30 per month upon completion of a 
three-month training program. The training 
will be arranged if a minimum of 25 men 
from either department requests it. 
The training is one of the first steps to be 
taken in a program of cooperative police and 
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fire duties (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, Febru- 
ary, 1957, pp. 32-34). Evanston firemen on 
December 9 went on a 56-hour work week 
with a shift of 24 hours on and 48 hours off. 
Formerly the department was on a 10-and- 
14-hour system. The change was made after 
91 of the 96 men in the department had 
signed a pledge as follows: 


In order to confirm the pledge of our repre- 
sentatives, we individually pledge that the grant- 
ing of our requests will in no way alter our 
willingness to continue our residential inspection 
program as well as to continue working towards 
the maximum effectiveness of the auxiliary 
service provided to this department by certain 
members of the police department. This pledge 
does not endorse integration of the fire and police 
departments. 


Four Urban Renewal Studies 
Completed 

OUR survey projects have been com- 

pleted under the demonstration grant 
program authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 and administered by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

New Orleans has reported on its attempt 
to develop and operate a mediation board to 
resolve disputes and work stoppages among 
property owners, tenants, and contractors in 
rehabilitation areas. The mediation board 
was only moderately successful principally 
because it had no enforcement powers and 
received insufficient help from the perma- 
nent city staff. In St. Louis, the city plan 
commission has completed its demonstration 
grant project on measuring deterioration in 
commercial and industrial areas (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The commission developed 
a system of measurements and standards for 
detecting blight in nonresidential areas and 
establishing corrective measures. 

Baltimore has completed a report on 
forms, procedures, and record controls for 
the program of housing code enforcement in 
the city. The records and other materials 
have been incorporated in a manual. In the 
state of New York, the division of housing 
has completed a study to develop minimum 
housing standards and enforcement methods 
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for optional use by cities in that state. A 
major part of the work was to survey code 
enforcement on existing housing for 19 rep- 
resentative cities in 14 states. The survey 
findings indicate that these states have done 
little to encourage municipal activity in the 
urban renewal field other than to pass 
enabling legislation. 

A total of 23 demonstration grant 
projects have been authorized by the Urban 
Renewal Administration for 19 govern- 
mental agencies. In addition to the surveys 
mentioned above, demonstration grants 
have been authorized for the department of 
commerce, commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; state planning commission, state of 
Tennessee; the University of California; the 
cities of Douglas (Georgia), Philadelphia, 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Sacramento, Providence, and Fort Worth; 
the Puerto Rico Housing Authority; tempo- 
rary state housing rent commission, state of 
New York; and the District of Columbia. 

The demonstration grant program seeks 
new methods and ideas for urban renewal 
that can be applied in other urban areas. 
The federal government finances up to two- 
thirds of the cost through demonstration 
grants. 


People-to-People Program 
Assigned to AMA 
HE American Municipal Association 
has been chosen by the United States 
Information Agency to administer and pro- 


mote interest in the 
Program.” 

About 50 cities in the United States are 
affiliated with cities in other countries at the 
citizen level to promote friendship and a 
two-way exchange of ideas and information 
through correspondence, personal visits, 
student exchanges, and gifts. Some of the 
affiliations include San Jose, California, and 
Okayama, Japan; Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and Wesel, Germany; Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and Rome, Italy; and Darien, Con- 
necticut, and Mecara, India. 

The program usually starts in each com- 
munity by organization of a committee 
representing service clubs, churches, schools, 
professional groups, the city government, 
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and other segments of community life. The 
committee meets to decide upon a country 
and community. Next a letter is written to 
the American Municipal Association giving 
background information about the United 
States community and the selection of the 
overseas community. AMA then provides 
any assistance that may be needed and clears 
the choice of a city with appropriate officials 
overseas. 

AMA has received a grant from the 
civic committee of the People-to-People 
Program for further development of the 
activities. A descriptive booklet on the pro- 
gram has been issued, Your Community in 
World Affairs: Town Affiliation, which is avail- 
able free from AMA, 1625 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Report Issued on Transfers of 
State-Federal Services 


PROGRESS report has been issued sum- 
marizing the current status of the 
work of the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee (see Pustic MANAGEMENT, Novem- 
ber, 1957, p. 259). 

The committee held three meetings in 
August, October, and December, 1957. 
Agreement has been reached on complete 
or expanded state responsibility for a num- 
ber of federally aided programs including 
the older vocational education programs, 
practical nurse training, fishery trades and 
industry, municipal waste treatment plants, 
and natural disaster relief. The committee 
states that state governments should have 
greater responsibility for promotion and 
regulation of the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, particularly with respect to health 
and safety. Greater training and participa- 
tion for state personnel is urged.in the regu- 
lation and development of atomic energy. 

In the field of urban renewal, the com- 
mittee recommends that each state create 
an agency with special responsibility for the 
entire area of urban redevelopment, hous- 
ing, and metropolitan planning. States also 
should assume financial responsibility, 
through loans or grants, far planning ad- 
vances in connection with urban renewal. 

The committee will be meeting again in 
the near future to consider a number of 
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pending items relating to estate, cigarette, 
and excise taxes; low rent housing; old age 
assistance; civil defense; problems of the 
aging population; and education beyond 
the high school. The progress report (see 
City Hall Bookshelf) includes position 
papers and memoranda prepared by the 
joint staffs to the committee on vocational 
education, practical nurse training, and 
other topics. 


Issues Comprehensive Report 
on Automobile Parking 


LL phases of automobile parking are 
covered in a recent publication of the 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Con- 
trol entitled Parking (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). Various chapters review the parking 
habits of automobile drivers, the methods for 
surveying the parking needs in a community, 
curb parking and parking meters, off-street 
parking, parking garages, and parking on 
highways. 

The chapter on parking needs includes in- 
formation on development of inventory 
maps, interview forms, and records; making 
an inventory of present parking facilities; 
ascertaining peak periods of demand; and 
determining additional spaces needed. Tech- 
nical data are presented on curb parking, 
the layout of off-street parking lots and 
garages, and various methods of financing 
parking facilities. 

The appendices include a bibliography, a 
simplified method of surveying parking in 
the central business district, and model 
specifications for parking meters. The report 
is illustrated with numerous tables, photo- 
graphs, charts, and diagrams. 


Approve Relocation Housing 
for Urban Renewal 


OTERS in Hartford, Connecticut, 
have approved an amendment to the 
city charter to provide relocation housing for 
families displaced by urban renewal, rede- 
velopment, and public works programs. 
The amendment authorizes establish- 
ment of a city department of housing to 
construct and operate low- and moderate- 
rental housing projects for displaced fami- 
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lies. Income limits and other requirements 
will be established by the city council. The 
program will not affect the operations of the 
Hartford Housing Authority which will con- 
tinue to house eligible families in its low- 
and moderate-income housing projects. 

The city is authorized to issue 20- and 40- 
year bonds to finance the construction costs 
of the housing. Rentals cannot exceed the 
amount necessary to meet principal and 
interest payments, all operating and main- 
tenance costs including maintenance and re- 
placement reserves, and a return to the city 
government in lieu of taxes and assessments 
of up to 10 per cent of the rent. 

The intent of the charter amendment is to 
provide housing for displaced families that 
are not eligible for existing public housing 
and are unable to obtain private housing 
within their own financial resources. The 
department of housing must investigate 
housing conditions and ascertain that there 
is a shortage of “decent, safe and sanitary 
dwelling accommodations” for such families. 


Special Committee Reviews 
City Personnel Program 


SPECIAL committee of five personnel 

directors from local businesses in 
Peoria, Illinois, recently reviewed the city’s 
personnel system and concluded that its per- 
sonnel policies and practices conformed with 
those generally accepted in modern per- 
sonnel administration. The committee re- 
ported that the personnel office protected 
the interests of both the city government and 
the employees by providing an important 
means of control and instituting uniform 
policies. 

The committee reviewed the following 
administrative activities: (1) recruitment, 
employment, and records; (2) fringe bene- 
fits; (3) training, employee activities, news- 
letter, and safety; and (4) salary administra- 
tion, classification, and labor relations. It 
was found that municipal recruitment and 
employment procedures were acceptable 
except that termination interviews should 
be adhered to regularly. City employees are 
enjoying the normal fringe benefits avail- 
able. 


Additional improvements in training 
could be made by giving more attention to 
“refresher” courses and by providing tuition 
assistance for outside study. 

Finally the committee recommended that 
a salary survey be made once a year. The 
city should compile the wages paid in busi- 
ness organizations, nonprofit organizations, 
other governmental jurisdictions, and spe- 
cific trade unions in the area. 


Communications Subject of 
Management Institute 


OMMUNICATION in Public Ad- 
ministration was the subject of a man- 
agement institute conducted by the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration in 
Chicago, November 17-22. Participating in 
the institute were 85 upper level administra- 
tors from local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. The institute was the third in 
ASPA’s new series of week-long instructional 
programs for upper level administrators and 
the first to be held as a national meeting. 
Subjects covered in the Chicago sessions 
included: (1) Theory of Communication— 
a review of the latest research into the basic 
concepts underlying communication prob- 
lems and practices and the importance of 
these findings to the public administrator. 
(2) Communication and Human Relations 
—psychological and social factors; commu- 
nication, morale, and motivation; partici- 
pative decision making. (3) Barriers to Com- 
munication—size, distance, specialization, 
and other causes of communication break- 
down. (4) Communication within the Or- 
ganization—planning and controlling the 
flow of information in’ an organization; how 
the administrator keeps informed; what 
should be communicated to whom; chan- 
nels of authority versus channels of commu- 
nication. (5) Utilizing Communication To 
Build Program Support—administrator and 
the press; the managerial function and agen- 
cy clientele; feedback; communication in 
legislative-executive relations. (6) Installing 
and Maintaining an Effective Communi- 
cation System—determining goals of the 
communication system; making the commu- 
nication system work; evaluation of agency 
communication systems. 











What Cities Are Doing 


Adopts Water Investment Fee 

WATER plant investment fee has been 
A adopted by ordinance in Boulder, Colo- 
rado (20,000), to provide for expansion of the 
city water service system to serve not only newly 
developed areas but also building on scattered 
lots in older sections of the city. When any type 
of new construction is undertaken, the water 
plant investment fee must be paid at the time 
other arrangements are made for water service. 
The fee is based on the size of the tap at the 
water main exclusive of the demand for fire pro- 
tection on the following schedule of water tap 
sizes: three-fourths of one inch or less, $300; 
1 inch, $540; 1.5 inches, $1,200; 2 inches, $2,160; 
3 inches, $4,800; 4 inches, $8,400. Water taps in 
excess of four inches are set at a rate negotiated 
by the city manager and approved by the city 
council. The special fee is paid only once and is 
separate from work done by city employees for 
the water tap and the inspection of the connec- 
tion. The purpose of the ordinance is that the city 
“ . . has determined that a certain portion of the 
_ cost involved in acquiring additional water rights 
for municipal purposes and in the further de- 
velopment of the works of the water utilities sys- 
tem should be borne by water users creating the 
requirement for same.” 


Leases Rainmaking Machines 

Newport, Rhode Island (37,564), leased spe- 
cial equipment to increase the amount of rainfall 
for the city. An agreement was drawn up on De- 
cember 2, 1957, between the city government and 
a Massachusetts corporation for the lease of 10 
silver iodide smoke generators. The city paid 
$6,000 per month for the generators, and the rain- 
maker provided the employees to operate the 
generators. The company provided all necessary 
supplies and services, maintenance and repair, 
and advice on operations to the water depart- 
ment director. During the first two weeks with 
the generators, December 4-18, the city received 
more rain than neighboring areas. Nearby areas 
in Rhode Island and Massachusetts had rainfall 
ranging from 3.03 to 3.97 inches while Newport 
had rainfall of 4.03 inches. The contract with the 
rainmaker was terminated on January 2, 1958, 


as the city’s reservoirs were replenished suffi- 
ciently to carry the city through late spring. Dur- 
ing one month with the rainmaker, Newport re- 
ceived 6.77 inches of rainfall while the state-wide 
average was 6.87 inches. The rainmaker, before 
being hired, indicated that the city might receive 
15 to 25 per cent more rainfall by seeding the 
clouds. Newport has always received less rainfall 
and snowfall than the rest of the state because of 
its being an island and its proximity to the ocean. 


Cities Issue Informative Leaflets 
Several cities recently have issued leaflets and 
brochures to inform citizens on various phases of 


the city government. Enid, Oklahoma, has 
issued. a brochure to citizens describing special 
assessment procedures with particular attention 
to street paving. The folder describes the assess- 
ment of costs and benefits, responsibilities of 
property owners and the city government, and 
the legal steps to be taken. Park Ridge, Illinois, 
mailed to all homes in the city a folder describing 
refuse collection services. Extracts from traffic 
ordinances in East Lansing, Michigan, were dis- 
tributed to citizens together with copies of the 
city’s annual report. Hollywood, Florida, has 
issued a single-page directory to show the organ- 
ization and services of city government. In 
Brookfield, Illinois, citizens attending council 
meetings receive a leaflet which informs them of 
the order of business that is to be followed. 
Toledo, Ohio, has prepared an annexation 
leaflet for citizens of Adams Township which 
points out that the township needs expansion and 
development and that Toledo is able to offer 
many governmental services. Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, has issued a tax information sheet which 
informs the tax payer that the city property tax 
rates have been declining steadily. University 
Park, Texas, has assembled historical, adminis- 
trative, and financial data on the city in a book- 
let for distribution to students, youth organiza- 
tions, and home-owners. Arlington Heights, 
Illinois, has issued a tax leaflet showing the 
breakdown of total property taxes for the village 
government, school districts, and other govern- 
mental agencies in the area. Dalhart, Texas, has 
published its first progress report covering the 
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fiscal years of 1955 to 1957. Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has prepared a report on municipal 
finances and city growth for the postwar years of 
1946 to 1957. 


Install “‘Blind”’ Parking Meters 

Ames and Iowa City, Iowa, have installed 
“blind” parking meters in city parking lots. 
Ames has installed its meters in a leased and city- 
operated parking lot accommodating 52 cars. 
The regular dial on the parking meter has been 
painted over with a green background and white 
lettering with the words, “Legal Parking—See 
Instructions Below.”’ Any person parking must 
insert a coin to be sure of the full time allowed 
on the meter. The rate is one cent for 30 minutes 
with a maximum parking limit of one hour. 
Iowa City, in its city-owned parking lot, uses 
standard meters with the time-indicating dial 
removed and the same type of dial reinstalled 
with the legend reading, ‘‘Legal Parking.” Thus 
the time remaining on the meter is not known to 
the person putting a car into a space with some 
time remaining. The parking lot charges 25 cents 
for three hours or 10 cents per hour. The city 
plans to use this type of meter in all additional 
parking lots acquired by the city. 


Receives Food Sanitation Award 

The health department of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, received the 1957 Samuel J. Crumbie 
Memorial Award for its local food sanitation pro- 
gram. The award was presented by the public 
health committee of the Paper Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute after it evaluated the work of 
1,150 eligible local health departments through- 
out the country. San Jose received the award for 
its program which requires any person employed 
as a food handler to attend four lectures on eat- 
ing and drinking sanitation during the first year 
and one refresher lecture each year thereafter. 
Approximately 2,500 food handlers are trained 
each year in the importance of sanitation. 


Leases Privately Owned Bus Line 


Jackson, Michigan (53,000), has had more 
than one year of experience in a plan to aid the 
financial solvency of the privately owned bus 
company serving the city. The Jackson bus sys- 
tem has been operated since 1936 by National 
City lines which since the war had been faced 
with declining revenues and a steady loss of pas- 
sengers. Under an agreement which went into 
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effect on December 1, 1956, the city has leased 
the physical assets of the local bus system and, in 
turn, hired the National City Lines to operate 
the business. National City Lines saves about 
$12,000 per year in state and federal taxes in- 
cluding sales and license taxes, fuel taxes, and the 
federal excise tax on tires and motor parts. The 
company still pays income taxes as an operator 
and local property taxes as a property owner. The 
lease and supervisory agreement between the city 
and the company was drawn up following an ex- 
tensive study by a citizens’ advisory committee. 
The committee seriously considered the outright 
municipal acquisition of the bus system through 
the issuance of revenue bonds but eventually 
concluded private ownership and operation were 
feasible if the bus operators could be relieved of 
a substantial part of the tax requirements. 


Preparations for Council Meetings 

City Manager Benjamin H. Mead, Jr., Ellens- 
burg, Washington, prepares the agenda together 
with supporting documents for each meeting of 
the city council. The material is distributed by 
messenger to each member of the council on the 
Friday preceding each meeting on Monday 
night. The material includes the agenda for the 
meeting, minutes of the prior council meeting, 
reproduction of all communications to the coun- 
cil, information from the city manager with per- 
tinent factual information on each communi- 
cation, and other supporting material prepared 
by the city manager together with recommenda- 
tions where appropriate. The reports are dis- 
tributed also on Friday to the city attorney, city 
department heads, the newspapers, and the radio 
station. 


Distributes Annexation Booklets 

Pulaski, Virginia (12,000), distributed infor- 
mative booklets to citizens of a newly annexed 
area before and after annexation to inform them 
of city government policies, programs, and 
services. The first booklet, They’re Going To Take 
Us In! was distributed on June 1, 1956, in the 
form of questions and answers on annexation in- 
cluding information on the judicial proceedings 
which control annexation in Virginia, the prob- 
able costs of city services, and the benefits to be 
received. The annexation was approved in No- 
vember, 1957, and in January, 1958, a booklet 
was distributed to residents of the newly annexed 
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area entitled, So They Took Us In! Vhe booklet 
gives particular attention to the new city services, 
the time they will become available, town 
licenses, and extension of sewers into areas now 
served by septic tanks. The annexation includes 
1.8 square miles with a population of 2,265 in- 
habitants. It brings Pulaski to a total area of 4.4 
square miles with a population of about 12,000. 


Adopts Mutual Aid Fire Agreement 

Grandville, Michigan (5,100), has mutual aid 
agreements with the three townships surrounding 
the city to provide fire protection service. Each 
of the four jurisdictions operates a base station 
with two-way radio so that each fire department 
can monitor the calls of the other departments. 
The radio equipment operates on a common fre- 
quency to request, dispatch, and control all 
equipment from the base station, while in transit, 
or at the scene of the fire. All of the fire fighters 
are volunteer personnel. The city of Grandville 
and the three townships together have 22 fire 
pumpers, two of which are rated at 1,000 gallons 
per minute, and 19,000 feet of fire hose. The 
mutual aid fire program was explained in an in- 
formational folder recently sent to all homes in 
Grandville. 


Citizens Evaluate City Planning 

Citizen rating sheets are used in Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, to evaluate the work of the city govern- 
ment. City Manager J. Julian Baget appears be- 
fore service and civic organizations to report on 
progress of the city’s budgetary program and 
master plan. A preliminary report is made with 
a chart to outline elements of the master plan in 
progress and status of each phase. Six months 
later the city manager appears again to report on 
the progress of capital projects and furnishes 
members of the audience with a “‘citizen rating 
sheet.”” Each member of the audience can 
anonymously evaluate zoning, recreation, streets, 
administration, subdivision, and other topics as 
satisfactory, fair, or unsatisfactory with space for 
comments and suggestions. The sheets are tabu- 
lated and submitted to the city council for their 
information and are used as a basis for depart- 
ment head discussions. The ratings also are used 
to furnish a summary to each organization; this 
information also is furnished to the local news- 
papers together with tabulations of the ratings 
and summary remarks. 
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Adopts Zoning Ordinance 

The township of Lakewood, New Jersey, has 
adopted a comprehensive zoning ordinance as 
part of its master plan. The township is divided 
into 14 zones—residential, commercial, agricul- 
tural, industrial—and contains minimum stand- 
ards and restrictions applicable for each zone. 
The ordinance provides a schedule of general 
regulations concerning minimum lot require- 
ments, yard requirements, lot coverage, maxi- 
mum height, minimum floor area space, maxi- 
mum floor area ratio, and minimum parking re- 
quirements. Special regulations are ‘provided 
for signs, filling stations, stables, resort hotels, 
and motels. A zoning map shows the layout of 
Lakewood Township. The ordinance also con- 
tains a provision reducing the minimum lot re- 
quirements for a residential subdivision provid- 
ing the land is set aside for parks and play- 
grounds. 


Aids to Communications 

City Manager Robert J. McNutt, Harper 
Woods, Michigan, uses a portable tape recorder 
in his automobile for dictating memoranda and 
other matters needing follow up while he is in the 
car on city business. The city-owned car used by 
the city manager is equipped with two two-way 
radios, one on the police frequency and the other 
on the public works frequency. The city manager 
also prepares a weekly memorandum to the city 
council entitled ‘“‘Miscellaneous Matters” to 
cover everything happening in the city that 
might be of interest to council members. The 
memorandum is distributed also to department 
heads and information clerks in the city hall to 
provide information for inquiries received in per- 
son or over the telephone. 


Joint Training in Management 

Thirty-two municipal administrators and 
supervisors have completed the Technique of 
Municipal Administration course sponsored by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration of the International City Managers’ 
Association and by Mount San Antonio Junior 
College. The group leaders were the chief ad- 
ministrative assistant to the mayor of Los Angeles 
and the city manager of Pomona. The course 
lasted 16 weeks and provided an opportunity for 
the participants to investigate current practices in 
municipal administration. The registrants come 
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from the southern California cities of Arcadia, 
Claremont, Covina, Glendora, La Puente, La 
Verne, Ontario, Pomona, Redlands, and West 
Covina. The group included six city managers, 
eight administrative assistants and assistant man- 
agers, and 18 department heads. 


Court Voids Housing Limit 

A New York state appellate court has voided 
the zoning ordinance of the town (township) of 
New Castle which limited the number of new 
building permits for houses to the average num- 
ber issued in the preceding six years. According 
to the New York Times the town had adopted the 
ordinance in an attempt to provide schools, 
roads, sewers, and other public facilities at a rate 
approaching the development of new residential 
housing. The ordinance was voided on several 
grounds including absence of any emergency 
warranting exercise of the police power; taking 
property without just compensation; absence of 
a comprehensive plan to justify the limit of 112 
building permits a year; and denying to property 
owners the beneficial use of their land. The court 
opinion stated, “There is nothing in town law 
that gives the defendant town power to regulate 
the rate of its growth. If town law vested that 
power in the defendant town, it would still be re- 
quired to make that regulation in accordance 
with a comprehensive plan, and there is nothing 
in the record to suggest the article under attack 
was drawn in accordance with any comprehen- 
sive plan.” 


Citizens Approve Urban Renewal 

Voters in San Antonio, Texas, on December 
17, voted in favor of an urban renewal program 
by a four-to-one margin. Although the city 
charter provides for urban renewal, the referen- 
dum was held to avoid legal complications and 
to bring the program officially under the cover- 
age of the state urban renewal act. An urban 
renewal commission of five to nine members will 
be established soon, and the commission, in 
turn, will appoint an urban renewal director. 
The commission will designate urban renewal 
project areas for approval by the city council. An 
extensive campaign was conducted by civic lead- 
ers and city officials to inform the public of the 
need for the urban renewal program. A 49-page 
brochure, illustrated with charts, maps, and 
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photographs, and a handbill were distributed by 
the city to illustrate the community problems 
arising in substandard areas. The San Antonio 
Home Builders Association sponsored radio and 
television spot announcements and newspaper 
advertising to urge urban renewal. All three local 
newspapers supported the program in the edi- 
torial columns. 


Trends in City Purchasing 

Traverse City, Michigan, has established a 
central purchasing system under the direction of 
City Manager N. G. Damoose. The city is taking 
an inventory of all departments and setting up a 
perpetual inventory. A central storage area has 
been established for stationery and cleaning and 
janitorial supplies. . . . Salem, Oregon, has joined 
with the local school district in soliciting bids for 
supplies used by both governments. The first joint 
effort was for the purchase of gasoline, fuel oil 
and other petroleum products and brought lower 
prices than had been achieved under separate 
purchasing. ... The purchasing 
Springfield, Missouri, has been revised and con- 


manual of 


tains an outline of the main functions of the pur- 
chasing department with a digest of the legal 
procedures affecting city purchases. Other sec- 
tions include a flow chart on purchasing pro- 
cedures, requisition-purchase order form, invoice, 
and price and delivery inquiries. 


Zoning Ordinances 

A zoning ordinance adopted in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, provides for a variety of residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial land use districts. In 
addition to the usual classifications, districts have 
been provided for trailer parks, administrative 
and professional offices, transitional areas, hotels 
and restaurants, highway commercial areas, and 
off-street parking. Conditions are specified for 
the amortization and eventual elimination of cer- 
tain nonconforming buildings in residential dis- 
tricts. The time periods range from 10 to 20 years 
depending upon the type of construction... . 
Lawrence, Kansas, has adopted an amendment 
to the municipal zoning ordinance for ‘‘con- 
trolled industrial zoning” to provide for an indus- 
trial district where no nuisance will result from 
any industrial operation with regard to smoke, 
dust, noise, odor, fire, vibration, and other 
hazards. The city planning commission must 
satisfy itself that these conditions are met before 
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giving approval to any use. In questionable cases, 
the industrial applicant must provide evidence 
from an independent research laboratory relative 
to the equipment and processes proposed. 


Forms Coordinating Health Group 

The city commission of Plymouth, Michigan, 
requested the Wayne County health officer to 
appoint a committee to act as a coordinating ad- 
visory group on community health problems be- 
cause it was apparent that closer cooperation be- 
tween the various area authorities was needed. 
Members appointed were: the township treas- 
urer, the superintendent of schools, the city 
health officer, the city manager, the county sani- 
tary engineer, and representatives from the den- 
tal and medical associations. The committee, 
known as the community health coordinating 
committee, has considered such health problems 
as administration of polio immunization pro- 
grams in the schools, the necessity for additional 


school nurses, mobile x-ray programming, fluor- 
idation, inspection and reports of water supply, 


food handler examinations, and inspection of food 
establishments. 


Rejects City Income Tax 
Denver, Colorado, by referendum, has re- 
pealed a municipal income tax which would 
have gone into effect on January 1, 1958 (see 
Pustic MANAGEMENT, 1957, p. 
263). Following city council adoption of the in- 


November, 


come tax, a tax action committee was formed to 
obtain petitions to repeal the tax. According to the 
Municipal Finance Newsletter of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, ““The committee 
was backed by the business community of 
Denver and by the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce.” The committee secured enough signa- 
tures on the petitions to require the city council 
cither to repeal the tax or to place it on the ballot 
for referendum. The city council then scheduled 
the referendum for December 17, at which time 
the income tax was defeated by a substantial 
majority. Earlier in 1957, proposed income taxes 
were rejected by voters in Duluth, Minnesota, 
and Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Municipal Utility Acquisitions 

Voters in Winnetka, Illinois, have decided, by 
a three-to-two margin, to retain village owner- 
ship of the electric generation and distribution 
system. The village board agreed to abide by the 
decision reached in the voting even though the 
referendum was advisory rather than binding in 
nature. The election was preceded by 16 months 
of public controversy over the question of 
whether to accept the offer from the Common- 
wealth Edison Company to buy the system for 
$3,400,000. Citizens groups, pro and con, were 
organized; a post card poll was conducted; and 
a law suit was filed to enjoin the sale. . . . Three 
cities are nearing completion on the purchase of 
private water companies: Springfield, Missouri; 
Phoenix, Arizona; and Park Forest, Illinois. 
Springfield sold a bond issue for $22 million in 
November, to finance its purchase. Phoenix is 
purchasing five privately owned water com- 
panies at a total cost of $10,497,000, to be fi- 
nanced by the sale of bonds. Park Forest, in 
December, sold a bond issue for $4,450,000 to 
purchase the privately owned water company 
and to provide funds for improving the system. 


Housing Census 

A nationwide housing inventory conducted 
by the Bureau of Census indicates that there has 
been a net increase of 9.4 million residential 
dwelling units in the United States between April 
1, 1950, and December 31, 1956. The total con- 
struction of new dwelling units during this period 
was nearly 11 million; however, the difference of 
more than 1,500,000 reflects the net effect of losses 
to the inventory caused by demolition, merger, 
and other types of withdrawals. Building within 
metropolitan areas is increasing. In 1950, 55 per 
cent of the inventoy was in standard metropolitan 
areas, and in 1956, 62 per cent of new dwellings 
added were in such areas. The total number of 
dwelling units in the United States as of Decem- 
ber, 1956, was 55 million. Of these approximately 
31.6 million were located in standard metropoli- 
tan areas and 23.7 million outside these areas. 
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Determining Charges for City 
Auditoriums and Stadiums 
EFORE developing or revising a schedule of 
charges for an existing municipal audi- 
torium or stadium, certain policy questions 
should be considered and decided upon. Does the 
auditorium or stadium serve a broad range of 
community activities? Is the facility used for con- 
ventions, trade shows, and other activities that 
generate business for the community? Does the 
city government wish to encourage or discourage 
certain types of activities in the auditorium or 
stadium? 

Once the policy decisions have been made the 
following steps should be taken. First, the ac- 
counting system for the auditorium or stadium 
should be revised to provide comprehensive in- 
formation on all revenues and expenditures. Ex- 
penditures for at least three years should be 
analyzed to ascertain fixed charges, depreciation, 
operation and :naintenance costs, and costs for 
special services. Second, an analysis of use 
should be made by type of event, sponsoring 
organization, time periods used, special services 
required, average attendance, and receipts from 
admissions. 

Third, the rates should be computed with a 
deduction for the profit derived bv the city on 
concessions. Fourth, an adjustrient should be 
made for community activities and other uses 
which require partial or complete subsidy. This 
assumes of course that a policy decision has been 
made to allow partial or complete subsidy under 
certain conditions. 

Finally, the detailed rate schedule should be 
set up with consideration to flat rental fees, time 
charges, a percentage of gross receipts, and reve- 
nue from concessions. 

Experience has shown that the provisions for 
concessions revenue should be drawn in exact 
detail as to quality, quantity, and price of all 
products to be dispensed. Careful provision 
should also be made for charges governing move- 
in, move-out, and rehearsal time for shows, 
exhibitions, and events.—‘‘Determining Charges 
for Municipal Auditoriums and Stadiums.” By 
Ralph Wulz. Municipal Finance, November, 1957. 


Will White-Collar Workers 
Be Unionized? 
NIONS can be expected to make a strong 
attempt within the next few years to 
unionize the white-collar worker. The estimated 
26 million office and administrative employees 
constitute a vast labor field that has been rela- 
tively unexploited by labor organizers. Unions 
are expected to utilize to their advantage the 
white-collar worker’s grievances of less pay and 
potential displacement by automation. 

Labor organizers can stress two accomplish- 
ments that they have gained for their members in 
recent years—more pay and greater fringe bene- 
fits. Attempts to increase the office worker’s 
salary have not matched the increases that the 
production worker has received. Fringe benefits, 
once an exclusive privilege of the white-collar 
worker, have been extended to the blue-collar 
worker. 

Unions will not find it an easy task to organize 
the office worker. There are five major obstacles 
to unionization: (1) The field of the white-collar 
worker is broad and covers numerous and unre- 
lated jobs. (2) Many white-collar workers con- 
sider themselves different from the production 
worker and potential management personnel. (3) 
Office cliques will resist outside elements inter- 
fering with present organization. (4) Unions are 
not as acceptable to the office worker as they are 
to the industrial workers. (5) Labor organizers 
will require a great deal of money, time, and 
trained personnel to do the job. 

Some administrators have taken positive steps 
to anticipate this by (1) meeting potential de- 
mands before the unions present them; (2) plac- 
ing more emphasis on professionalizing white- 
collar occupations; and (3) training the white- 
collar worker’s supervisor in management and 
human relations. The administrator has the ad- 
vantage of time. Complacency in this matter 
without regard to correction and improvement, 
however, will allow labor unions to prepare 
themselves for the eventual organization of the 
white-collar worker.—‘Will White-Collar Un- 
ions Make the Grade?” By George S. Odiorne. 
The Management Review, November, 1957. 
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ARCHITECTURAL Issue. Library Journal, December 
1, 1957 (entire issue), 62 West 45 Street, New 
York 19. 50 cents. 


BETTER TRANSPORTATION FOR Your Ciry. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1958. 112pp. $5. (Guide to help 
cities and metropolitan areas develop practical 
plans for improvement of all forms of trans- 
portation. See Pustic MANAGEMENT, Novem- 
ber, 1957, p. 250.) 


Directory oF Counctt-MANAGER MUNICIPALI- 
Ties IN Europe. The International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1958. 15pp. $1. (See p. 39.) 


GOVERNMENT CAREERS: OPPORTUNITIES FOR COL- 
LEGE Grapuates. By Jay B. Westcott. Syra- 
cuse University Press, Syracuse 10, New York. 
1957. 27pp. $1. 


How To Make Reports. By Pan Dodd Wheeler. 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service and 
Tennessee Municipal League, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 1957. 42pp. (Defines 
and discusses various forms of municipal re- 
ports and what to include. Outlines steps in 
editing, promoting, and presenting the re- 
port.) 


INTRODUCTION TO Data Processinc. Haskins 
and Sells, 67 Broad Street, New York 4. 1957. 
107pp. (Complete nontechnical review of 
equipment and methods from simple calcula- 
tors, adding machines, and similar equipment 
to the latest in electronic and integrated data 
processing systems.) 


InstrucTOR’s GumpE FOR TRAFFIC AccIDENT IN- 
VESTIGATION. Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, 1804 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 1957. $30. (Three-part volume for 
police training. Additional copies of Parts 2 
and 3 [discussion questions and training 
projects] can be purchased separately.) 


MEASURING DETERIORATION IN COMMERCIAL AND 
InpusTRIAL Argas. City Plan Commission, 
Civil Courts Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 
1957. 207pp. (See p. 40.) 


METROPOLIs IN FERMENT. The Annals, November, 
1957 (entire issue). The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4. 231 pp. $2. 


1957 ConFERENCE Proceepincs. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1957. 42pp. $2. (Summary 
of 1957 annual conference of ICMA.) 


A Pian To Compat CONGESTION IN CENTRAL 
Lonpon. London County Council, County 
Hall, S.E. 1, London, England. 1957. 22pp. 
(See p. 39.) 


OvuTLooK ror DurnHam. Planning Department, 
City Hall, Durham, North Carolina. 1957. 
33pp. (Long range proposals for joint city- 
county action to anticipate problems of future 
growth.) 


Parkinc. By Robert H. Burrage and Edward G. 
Mogren. Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control, Saugatuck, Connecticut. 1957. 401pp. 
(See p. 41.) 


REPORT OF THE JOINT FEDERAL-STATE ACTION 
CoMMITTEE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Governors CONFERENCE. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 52pp. 
25 cents. (See p. 41.) 


Report To THE Crry CounciL on Fees AND 
Service Cuarces. City Manager, City Hall, 
Richmond, Virginia. 1957. 52pp. (An analysis 
of all types of special services rendered by the 
city government. Detailed tables show present 
fee schedules, cost of service, income if any 
realized from services, and additional revenue 
needed to make services self-sustaining.) 


Some APPLICATIONS OF BEHAVIOURAL RESEARCH. 
Edited by Rensis Likert and Samuel P. 
Hayes, Jr. UNESCO Publications Center, 
U.S.A., 801 Third Avenue, New York 22. 
1957. 333pp. $3.25. (Papers on research find- 
ings on psychology, sociology, and economics 
as applied to organization and administration 
in business and government. Explores the in- 
fluence of motivation, human relations, lead- 
ership, and group influence in human be- 
havior.) 
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DAWN NOON 


In five out of six communities, shopping and 
residential streets which are pleasant and 
inviting in the daytime become dark and 
unattractive when night falls. ““Horse and 
buggy” lighting cuts down the hours of 
business, reduces social activity, keeps away 
visitors, and sets the stage for juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and traffic accidents. 

That’s why hundreds of civic leaders across 
the nation are sponsoring good lighting in 
their towns. Adequate street lighting has 





“Out of Darkness,“” a new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street lighting problems, is now available 
to civic groups, community service organ- 
izations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black 
and white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow 
a print of “Out of Darkness” from your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. 











SUNDOWN 


How does your town plan to combat darkness? 


MIDNIGHT 


already proved that its benefits far out- 
weigh its moderate cost. Brightly lighted 
shopping streets act as a magnet, pulling 
buyers from miles around. Community life 
is quickened when streets are safe. Crime is 
reduced. Accidents are fewer. 

People know that the well-lighted town is 
a progressive town—a good place to live 
and to establish business and industry. 
Why not find out how much good lighting 
can do for your community? 


cies Section G455-15 pia 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, New York 


| 
! 
Please send me a free copy of the 24-page | 
bulletin, ‘Light The Way To A Better Commu- 
nity,” GEA-6047. | 
| 
! 
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Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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TO BUILD CONFIDENCE WITH TAXPAYERS... 


een | 


Here’s cash control you expect to find 


in modern administration 


Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine gives the taxpayer a machine- 
certified receipt; validates, auto- 
matically, the exact amount received 
by cashier; simultaneously enters 
identical record on locked-in journal. 


ee ce ee ee a ce ee ee 


A Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine 
offers you and your taxpayers these benefits: (1) 
speedier service, (2) automatic accuracy, and (3) 
positive protection. Here are proved reasons why: 


The Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine 
gives the taxpayer a machine-certified receipt. It 
also keeps a running locked-in record for you, too. 
These improvements machine-certify the account- 
ing of money as it’s received. And they protect the 
taxpayer as well as those who receive the payments. 


This machine (available with or without cash 
drawer) can add to any pro- 

gressive, modern administra- 

tion. Try it and see! Call our * 

branch office for a demonstra- Burroughs 

tion. Or write to Burroughs Fa 
Division, Burroughs Corpo- 


ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM. 
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Near-Automation Comes to 
Municipal Refuse Disposal 





One Man Dumpmaster Collects 
60 cu. yds. of Rubbish per Trip. 


MAKES ITS ROUNDS... This new Dempster-Dumpmaster mechanically picks up “Con- 
tainerized” trash and rubbish . . . and the driver never leaves 
5 the cab! One Dumpmaster can service hundreds of clean, big- 
f Tan capacity Containers in commercial districts and housing projects. 
The big packer body carries the equivalent of 60 cubic yards 
OKO ©) of refuse to the disposal area in one trip! 
+++ PICKS UP LOADED Containers are available in one through six cubic yards 
rw na ees capacity . . . with or without 
casters. 


When not serving Contain- 
ers, the Dumpmaster can be 
x used on conventional hand- 
... EMPTIES AND loaded packer routes. 


———_|_ DEMPSTER BROTHERS 
Dept. PM-2, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


WRITE TODAY EMESTE | 





























HYDRAULICALLY PACKS 


the new booklet that describes the 
WASTE AND RUBBISH 


Dempster-Dumpmaster. 





To Dept. PM-2 for your free copy of 
UMPMASTE 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 








LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs * Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building *« Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys *« Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 











Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 

ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 

1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 











Return Postage Guaranteed 


TWatwanaetéw 82 ae 
UNIVErsluy WLC! 
Eugene B. P 


313 N. 








SAVE TIME! 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
IMPROVE MORALE! 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration offers eight courses and books espe- 
cially prepared for officials in the city hall: 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 














Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration 


Municipal Personnel Administration 


Some 2,000 progressive city officials of the United States and Canada enroll each year. 
Why not join them? For information write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















